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HERNAN COKTES AND JOHN SMITH. 

American history abounds with subjects adapted alike for the chivalry was hushed, and the solemn psalms of the gray-haired sires 

painter's pencil and the poet's pen. There is not a more romantic of the faith had ceased, we find fresh interest in the increasing 

story in the world than the discovery of this vast continent and its strength and power of the country, and in that mighty struggle 
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CORTES AND HIS ARMY APPROACHING THE CITY OF MEXICO. 







POCAHONTAS INTERCEDING FOR JOHN SMITH. 



first colonisation by the Spanish settlers ; and the record of the which rent from English control the great and glorious land and 

pilgrim fathers, so touching in its quaint simplicity, never lacks estatflfthed the republic of the United States. 

interest; and further on still, when martial music of European How strange it seems that this vast continent should have 
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remained so long hidden from the rest of the globe ; that till the 
fifteenth century its extensive prairies and noble rivers should be 
unknown, that people should talk of a submerged continent, an 
island of the devil's hand, a cloud-land seen by the inhabitants of 
Madeira, and that no attempt should be made to find out the 
truth. But the priests and the schoolmen had no faith in a land 
which, if at their antipodes,, must be peopled by those who walked 
with their heels upwards and their heads hanging down. It was 
left to the poet to say — 

" At our antipodes, are cities, states, 
And thronged empires ne'er divined of yore." 

No such topsy-turvy world was to be believed by sane men ; so the 
Red Indians held their own, and the Incas ruled in golden glory. 

Then comes a change. The royal standard of Castile and Leon 
is displayed. The Santa Maria, the Pinta and the Nina sailed from 
Andalusia ; and although the sea and sky were filled with omens 
terrible to the poor ignorant sailors, Columbus, with his deep and 
earnest faith, went on feeling within him the certainty of conquest, 
and he was not disappointed. Then arose a furore for America, a 
new impulse was given to the people of Europe, the eagerness to 
explore the wonderful secrets of the new hemisphere became so 
active that the principal cities of Spain were in a manner depopu- 
lated. Emigrants thronged the quays and wharfs ; new vessels 
were chartered ; busy people grew weary of their common business 
and longed to be busy in another clime ; they flew away like birds 
of passage, knew no fear, admitted no doubt, were full of hc$e and 
confidence, only crying out for sea-room and a fair start. 

Cupidity even stronger than curiosity, gave new attractions to 
America. . The name of Costilla del Oro held out a bright promise 
to the fortunate settler. The land, it was said, was so rich that 
the sands sparkled with gems, and golden pebbles as large as birds' 
eggs were dragged out ot the rivers in nets ! Rumours of the 
magnificence of the Montezuma empire — where gold. was cheaper 
than iron — excited the general imagination and led to the enterprise 
of Cortes.* ' 

When Cortes landed, he found the people no longer — as earlier 
adventurers had described them — rude and half-clad savages, but 
well dressed in cotton garments, and living in stone houses. The 
natives received the strangers with hostility.- Wild rumours were 
abroad of what the Spaniards had already done, and so a battle 
ensued, which ended in the triumph of Cortes. Montezuma, the 
Mexican monarch, had sent to learn the object of the Spaniards. 
Cortes demanded to have a personal interview with- the king ; this 
was respectfully, but firmly, declined ; hostilities were renewed, 
and Cortes marched towards the capital. 

The vast plains of Mexico now opened before them. As they 
looked from the brow of the hill, they saw in the centre of the plain, 
partly encompassing a lake, partly built on the island within it, 
the metropolis of Mexico, backed by a wood of dark old trees, and 
sparkling in the sunbeams . like a monarch's signet-ring. % All 
round about the city stretched the white tents of the people. 

Montezuma received the Spaniards with kindness — admitted 
them into the city, appropriated to their use splendid mansions, 
supplied, all their wants, and presented them with costly gifts. 
Shut up in the unknown city, Cortes began to fear for his safety. A 
bold expedient occurred to him. He seized the person of the king, 
imprisoned lum in his' own palace, and so worked upon his mind, 
that he at length induced the monarch. to- acknowledige himself a 
vassal' of Spain, and engaged to pay an annual tribute. j; 

The example of cruelty which^Obrtes set was bettered by those 
whom he left behind, when'recalled to Spain . The Mexicans'rebelled, 
and on his return, Cortes found an enemy ready to contend with 
his own weakened forces, and his people thoroughly dispirited. 
Battle followed battle. As of old, the Mexicans were hunted down 
like wild beasts, and the . deep bay of the bloodhounds was heard 
through the wintry nights. At last the imprisoned king was 
brought forth, and in the presence of his subjects declared himself a 
vassal of Spain. It was enough — a piercing cry was raised, a 
frightful battle ensued, and Montezuma was the first slain. On 
this the Mexicans fled. The superstition of their creed taught them, 
that Heaven's vengeance must fall upon them, now that th^p king 
was dead :. so Cortes was triumphant. 



The great effort of Cortes was to raise the power of his nation 
above that of all the "nations of the earth. For this he sacrificed 
everything, and he had his reward. Spain was careless of her 
heroes when the work was done . Columbus had died of a broken 
heart — Balboa the death of a felon. What could Cortes expect? 
He fell into neglect. One day he forced his way through the crowd 
which had collected about the carriage of the sovereign, mounted 
the door-step, and looked in. Astonished at so gross a breach of 
etiquette, the monarch demanded to know who he was. 

. "lama man," replied the Mexican conqueror, "who has given 
you more provinces than your ancestors have left you cities !" 

After this he withdrew, and ended his life in solitude. 

More deeply interesting, and still more touching and romantic, 
than the life of Cortes, is the story of Captain John Smith. The 
old colonists, of whom Smith was one, had intended to establish 
. themselves at the old settlement of Sir Walter Raleigh ; but a 
storm changed their purpose, and the emigrant ship floated in the 
magnificent Bay of Chesapeake. The headlands at the. entrance of 
the bay are still called Cape Henry and Cape Charles, names which 
were given to them in honour of King James's sons, on the first 
arrival of the emigrants. The aspect of the country was then, as 
now, beautiful and cheering. "Heaven and earth," says Smith, 
"seemed never to have agreed better to frame a place for man's 
commodious and delightful habitation." Fifty miles above the 
river was founded the first permanent English settlement in 
America, called, after the reigning monarch, Jamestown. The 
unjust accusation brought against Smith, the sincere friendship of 
Robert Hunt, the trial by jury, and the wanderings to the Indian 
emperor, Powhatan, a tall, sour, and athletic man, about sixty 
years old, were the first incidents that occurred to the early settlers. 
Then disease broke out, provisions became scanty, the water was 
bad, and the country, once so beautiful, seemed blighted in a 
• moment. Death made sad havoc among the- little company; fifty 
perished before the end of the autumn. The dishonesty of President 
Wingfield threw the burden of the community on Smith, and it was 
then that his wisdom and energy began to display themselves. All 
that he did for that colony need not be related here. Anxious to 
accomplish the great purpose of the mission, he set about seeking 
for a communication with the South Sea. With a spirit of heroic 
daring he advanced up the river Chickahominy, accompanied by 
two Englishmen and two Indian guides. Then it was that, after a 
desperate resistance, he fell into the hands of the Indians.- His 
captivity among this tribe of Indians is a more wonderful and 
romantic event than any other preserved in its tradition. Never 
had they seen a man so brave, so wise, so calm and self-possessed. 
Indians from other settlements flocked to look on the wise pale- face, 
and they treated him with hospitality and reverence. 

At last came the time when his fate must be decided. The grim 
warriors of the forest, with old Powhatan in their midst, sat down in 
solemn council. They saw this brave white man to be superior to 
themselves ; they feared him, and determined on his death. But 
they did not slay him at once. Days past on, and the white man 
made hatchets and strung beads for Pocahontas, the daughter of 
Powhatan. Pocahontas was a girl about twelve years old, called, 
- not unfittingly, " the nonpareil of the country;" and she learnt to 
listen to the voice of the stranger, and to feel commiseration for 
him in his exile and approaching doom. Then the day came, and 
the hour; and within the palisade the chief, arrayed in all the 
pomp of savage attire, sat down to see the end. The prisoner was 
to die by the blow of the hatchet; and, with his hands. bound, 
• knelt down beside the fatal log. His lip did not tremble, nor his 
eye quail. Already the axe was uplifted, when Pocahontas sprang 
to his side, and as she pleaded; with all the energy and eloquence of 
a loving heart,- the grim warriors were turned from their purpose, 
and spared his life. : . 

The stern refusal of Smith to engage in any attempt upon the 
people of Jamestown, his consistent and noble bearing, won for him 
a place in the estimation of the Indians, and his residence amongst 
them was the means of establishing a friendly intercourse between 
them and the English colony. Pocahontas remained faithful to her 
old friend ; and when famine came upon the emigrants, she it was 
who brought baskets of corn and other provisions for Smith and his 
people. 



